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general lines with a number of nations, and Presi-
dent Roosevelt referred them to the Senate with
his warm approval. That body, however, exceed-
ingly jealous of the share in the treaty-making
power given it by the Constitution, disliked the
treaties, because it feared that under such general
agreements cases would be submitted to The Hague
Court without its special approval.I Yet, as popu-
lar sentiment was strongly behind the movement,
the Senate ventured only to amend the procedure
in such a way as to make every "agreement" a
treaty which would require its concurrence. Presi-
dent Roosevelt, however, was so much incensed at
this important change that he refused to continue
the negotiations.

President Taft was perhaps more interested in
this problem than in any other. His Secretary of
State, Elihu Root, reopened negotiations and, in
1908 and 1909, drew up a large number of trea-
ties in a form which met the wishes of the Sen-
ate. Before the Administration closed, the United
States had agreed to submit to arbitration all
questions, except those of certain classes especially

1 The second article in these treaties read: "In each individual case
the high contracting parties, before appealing to the Permanent Court
of Arbitration, shall conclude a special agreement defining clearly the
matter in dispute."